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FILM DIARY 


Wed. Apr. 23rd. 


- Viva Zapata (USA '51) E.Kazgan;M.Brando (eerrerae es Soa 


Muscle Beach (USA 'h8)I.Lerner Li. Fos 
+ The Oldest Profession (France '67)J-L.Godard + Continentale 
C.Autant-Lara + M.Bolognini + P. DeBroca 
The Childhood Of Maxim Gorki (USSR '38)M.Donskoi UnivA2 10am. 
The Emperor Waltz (USA 'h7) B.Wilder . BBC 2 
The Queen (USA '68) F.Simon Byres 
+ The Savage Bye (USA '59) J.Strick B.F.T. 
The Greatest Story Ever Told (USA '6h)G.Stevens Odeon 
Funny Girl (USA 58) W.Wyler Academy 
Oliver (GB '68) C.Reed Regent 
Thurs. Apr. 2th. . 
+La Ronde (France '6h) R.Vadim;d3.Fonda Embassy 
*The Oldest Profession Continentale 
ithe Queen B.F.T. 
4+ The Savage Eve Sere0. 
Funny Girl Academy 
Oliver Regent 


Fri. Apr. 25th. 


+The Lonliness Of The Long Distance Runner (GB '62) Curzgor 
T.Richardson 11 pm. 
+ The Oldest Profession Continentale 
the Queen Bie tele 
+ The Savage Eye Beds te 
+ La Ronde Embassy 
Funny Girl Academy 
Oliver Regent 
la Régle du Jeu (France '39) J.Renoir BBC 2 
Sat. Apre 26th. 
+ Alphaville (France '65)J-L Godard;:A.Karina, Beis 
E. Constantine +1 pm. 


Beat The Devil (USA '54.)7,Huston;H. 
Gun Fury (USA '53)R.walsh 


Bogart 


B.Comb11.75pm 
BBG 2 


+ Bigh of the Pagan (USA '54)DSirk BBC 2 
+The Oldest P rofession Continentale 
+ La Ronde Embassy 
The Queen Belted s 
+The Savage Bys B.F.T. 
Funny Girl . Academy 
Oliver Regent 
Apre 27th. 
+ Hurry Sundown (USA '66)0.Preminger Embassy 
The Queen B.F.T. 
+ The Savage Eye BeF.T 
Beat The Devil B.Comb.11.1590 
Funny Girl Academy 
Oliver Regent 
The Major and the Minor (USA '47) B.Wilder ae 


Mone Apr. 28th. 
+ Hurry Sundown 
The Gueen 
The Swage Eye 
Funny Girl 
Qliver 


‘Tues. Apr. 29th. 
+ The Ext eminating Angel (Mexico '62)L.Bunuel 


Funny “Girl 
Oli ver 
The Gun Runner (USA '58) D.Siegs1 


Weds. Apr. 30%} 


My Ape ‘ticeship (USSR '39)M.Donskoi 
+ The Cebinst Of Doctor Caligari (Germany '19) 


R.Wiene 
+ Hurry Sundowm 
- The he Gueen 


Funny Giri Giri 
Oliver 
The Great Waltz (USA '48) Julien Duvivier 


Thurs. May ist. 
The Gospel According To St. Matthew (Italy '6h) 
P. Pasolini 
Candy (USA '68)C.uarguand 
Who's Afraid Of Virginia Woolf (USA '66) M.Yichols 
rhe Queen 
+ The Savage Bye 
Funny Girl 
Oliver 
The Graduate (USA '67) M.Nichols 


Frid. May 2nd. 
The Queen 
+ The Savage Eve 
Candy 
Funny Girl 
Oliver 
+ Le Deuxiéme Souffle (France '66) J.>.Melville 
The Graduate 
Sat. Mayra. 
~~ + Pierrot Le Fou (France '65) J-L.Godard;A.Karina 
The 4 Queen 
_s The 52 5S: 
Funny Gi irl 
Candy 
Oliver 
The Graduate 
Comedy of Terrors (USA '64) J.Tourneur:V.Price 


Embassy 
Bil. Ts 
By eT. 
Academy 
Regent 


UnivdA2 Tom. 
B.F.T. 
B.F.T. 
Embassy 
Academy 
Regent 


ITY London 


UnivéA2.10am. 
Suss.FilmSoe 
4+ 7 pm. 

Embassy 
Baleds 
B.F.T. 
Acadeny 
Regent 

BBC 2 


Univ A2 7pm. 


Odeon 
Embassy 
B.F.T. 
B.F.T. 
Academy 
Regent 
Curzon 


Bis H el 
B.F.T. 
Odeon 
Academy 
Regent 


BEC 2 
Curzon 


BePf.T. 11pm. 
Bete ls 
Bede 
Academy 
Odeon 
Regent 


Curzon 
Curzon I1pm. 


+ Don't Took Back (@2B.'68)D. Bennchaker; Bob Dylan B.Comb. 1.15 


Sun. May lth. 


Moy ® 


A Man And A Woman (France 
In The Heat Of The Might (USA 


Bullitt (USA 68 68) i 


The Queen 

The Savage Bye 
Candy 

Funny Girl 
Oliver 


Don't Look Back 
Spirit Of St.Louis 


A SO EEE 
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Peres 
67)".Jewison 


.vates: 3. McQueen 


(USA '57) B.Wilder 


A Man And A Woman 


Tn; ? the Heat Of The Night 


Bullitt 
Candy 


Funny Girl 
Oliver 


Night Of The Bride (CSR '65) Z. oe 
Tues. May 6th. 


A Man _ And 


A Woman 


Tn The Heat Of The Night 


Candy 
Funny Girl 
Oliver 


Daisies (CSR '66) Vera Chytilova 
Pearls In The Deep (CSR -65) Menzel, 


Weds. May May 7% 2 
My Universities (USSR 'hO)M.Donskoi 


Thur Se 


eg 


5 
eS 


+ Sawdust And Tinsel (Sweden '53)T 


de 


Nemec, . 


Continentale 
Continentale 
Duke of Yorks 
B.F.Te 

Bek sis 

Odeon 
Academy 


Be oab. 
BBO 1 


rae, 


Continentale 
Continentale 
Duke of Yorks 
Cdeon 

Academy 
Regent 

B.F.T. 


Continentale 
Continentale 
Odeon 
Academy 
Regent 
BoF.T. 
B.F.T. 


Schorn, Chytilova 


- Bergman 


A Man And A Woman 


in The Heat Of The Night 


Candy 

Bullitt 
Funny Girl 
The ssste 


Newsreel Material (Black Panther, Pentagon Demo)B.Comb. 


May 8th. 
A Man And A W 


's Tale(CSR '65) K 


.2eman 
CSR '65) Milos Forman 


Woman 


In The _ Heat OF The _ Night 


Bullitt 
Punny Girl 
Qliver 


Never | Strike A 


May 9th. 


Woman Even With A Flower 


CSR '68) Z.Podskasky 


A Man And A Woman 
in The Heat Of The Night 


Funny Girl 
Oliver 


+ la Carosse d'Or (France/Italy '52) J.Renoir 


Something Different (CSR 
+ ivan The Terrible 


63) Vera Chytilova 
USSR '46) S.Bisenstein 


Curzon 14 


UnivA2 10am, 
SussF.Soc he/7p 
Continentale 
Continentale 
Odeon 

Duke of Yorks 
Academy 


Ate |S 


Continentale 
Continentale 
Duke of Yorks 
Academy 
Regent 


B.F.T. 


Continentale 
Continentale 
Academy 
Regent 

BBC 2 

B.F.T. 

pm. 


Lge e 
ABTS CENTRE 


UNIVERSITY OF SUSSEX 


April 29th, 8 pm Chemistry Lecture Theatre 


The first visit to Sussex of the distinguished Belgian Pianist 
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Mey 10th, 8 pm Meeting House 


SCEOLA CANTO 
of Oxford 


Three Motets Bruckner 

Two Eoquali for 4 Beethoven 
trombones 

Two Pezzi Sacri Verdi 

Via Crucis Liszt 


Tickcts 7/6 (G.A.Ps and Students 5/-) from Arts Centre, 

Terrapin 1 and the Post Office, Essex House, University 

of Sussex, K.J. Bredon's Bookshop, Hast Street, Brighton 
and Personal Travel Bureau,Fisher Street, Lewes. 


EXHZGITIGNS Michael Pennie Sculpture and Drawings 


Lancaster House, April 25 -— May 290 


Harvey Daniels & Judy Stapleton Paintings 
and Prints Room 112, Falmer House . 
April $0 - May 22. 


are ogen to the you 
om our mailing write 


Centre, Univers! 


y of Sus 
e Brighton 66755 Ext. 21. 


PREVI EWS 
fhe Oldest Profession (France/Italy 1957) J.2. Godard, CS. Autant- 
Lara, M,. Bellochio. 


A compilation film with a number of episodes each vasuely con- 
cerned with prostitution at different historical periods. The first 
two s¢pisodes are better forgotten. Claude Autant-Lara contributes 
a highly polished but empty sketch starring Jeanne Moreau as a golden 
hearted prostitute at the time of the French Revolution. The Godard 
episode (recently shown by itself at the B.F.T.) is certainly worth 
seeing. Using a camso from an Alphaville-like future city, he draws 
the logical consequences flowing from the marketing of sex as a con- 
sumer product. 


One of the few films where late arrival cannot be considered a 
erime. 
(Continentale Apr. 23rd - 26th) Gods 


The Savage Bye (U.S.A. 1959) J. Strick 


One of the most well known films of the so-called "lew York 
School" of film directors who reacted against what they considered 
to be the dead professionalism of Hollywood. 


This fiim traces the path of a middle aged woman just divorced, 
as she wanders through the seamier parts of urban Mew York. ihe 
reaction against “professionalism” is shown in the low quality of 
some of the film material and a considerable amount of hand-held 


camera work. The total result is not a considerable movie, but it 
has points of interest. 
(B.F.2. Apr. 23rd - May th). Ged. 


La Ronce (France 1964) Roger Vadim, Jane Fonda. 


Remake of the famous Max Ophuls film by the same title. Vadin, 
though chronologically the first of the once called ‘New Wave’ 
directors, has remained something of a black sheep for established 
criticism (though not for cinema-audiences). Although it might be 
said that Vadim's major theme as a director has been to explore the 
social implications of sex, his detractors claim that he is mérely 
exploiting the sexual implications of his (successive) wives. 

Hence, his cinema has often been dismissed as vulgar and sensational. 
As Jean Mitry put it, rather charitably: Vadim suffers from an in- 
curable lack of ambition in his choice of subjects. But this is 
certainly not true of La Ronde, and one might very well argue that 
Vadim's strength lies precisely in his conscious ‘vulgarity’, and 
that it is overambitiousneéss which makes La Ronde a rather undis- 
tinguished film. 

(Smbassy. Apr. 2uth - 26th). DB 


The Loneliness of the Lone Distance Runner. (G.B. 1962) T.Richardson, 
tT. Courtenay, R. Richardson. 


This film came rathér late in the cycle of ‘social realist’ 
British films started by ‘Room at the Tap’ in 1959. These films 


: 8 . 
in reaction against the golden world of British Comedy and the craggy 
jawed stereotypes of British War films, created a set of standard 
Characters of their own. Most common of these characters is the 
young working-class man: possibly unpleasant, not good looking, but 
bursting with life force in eontradiction to the grey World around 
him. This character is personified by Tom Courtenay in "The Loneli- 
ness of the Lone Distance Runner" one of the later and better fiims 
of the cycle, . 


Courtenay acts well as a borstal boy who hates his surroundings 
with a sort of dumb insolence, and Richardson's direction is not as 
self-indulgent as in later films (apart from the obligatory slow 
motion-skyliné~running sequence). . 

(Curzon Apr. 25th 11 p.m.) GJ. 


Alphaville (France 1966) J.-L. Godard: &. Constantine, A. Karina. 


Godard's excellent sciencé-fiction film about a society in which 
people are manipulated by the gpradual impoverishment of their vocab- 
ulary and the totalitarianism of functionalist logic. The theme is 

. recognizably our society, and the scene is recognizably Paris. Cast 
in the myth of Orpheus and Euridice, the film is an Eloquent testi- 
monial for the power of poetry to remind us of a world Of Leet ne, 
from which our functional ilanguagé seems to expel us as if from a 
second paradise. Goderd remains true to his central theme: the 
Plight of the individual from society into the realm of freedom. 

Once more, this freedom is recopnized by Godard as being illusory, for 
where can Lenny Caution and Matacha Braun so after their escape from 
Alphaville? Those who are not overwhelmed by the sheer persuasive-~ 
ness of Godard's poetie inspiration and the almost magic forces of his 
vision, might fine it useful to compare Godard's imace of the 'tech- 
nological universe’ with Marcuse's ideas on the same subject. At 

any rate, the film should be made compulsory viewing for all language- 
and-value students. ™n the sick voice of Alpha 60 they'll recognize 
their old friend A.J. Ayer. 

(B.F.T. Apr. 26th, 11 p.m.) Geeks 


wo 
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Sign of the Pagan (WU. 
Although T havé not seen the film, — woulda like to draw attention 
to the work of one of the most ignored firsx-rate directors of Holly- 
wood's old garde, Douglas Sirk. Of Danish-German origin, Sirk had 
a career somewhat parallel to that of Tang. Both left Germany under 
Mazisn, where Sirk had been working in the theatre and cinema. His 
best-known films are Written on the Wind and imitation of Lifes, but 
his complete filmography lists nearly twenty films, amongst others, a 
genuine masterpiece, ‘Tarnished Ansels', after Faulkner's ‘Pylon’. 


Sign of the Pagan is an epic, significantly centred on Attila, King 


of the Runs. . 2 
(BBC 2, Apr. 26th) Ps 


ted 


Hurry Sundown (USA 1968) 0. Preminger: Michael Caine, Jane Fonda. 


Preminger's attempt to dramatize America's racial problems in 


) 


terms of a past—Yorld War TT melodrama. The story concerns two 
G.T's, oné negro, one white, who return home to Georgia to find that 
capitalism, in the shape of property speculators and land-hunery 
farmers, has fattened itself in ther absence, having thrived on the 
war-effort. As usual, Premingser is interested in the relation be- 
tween ‘personal’ problems and the wider political and social options 
they imply. To this end, sensational or melodramatic pot-boilers 
suit his purposes well enough. The crities have seen nothing else, 
and the film has everywhere encountered an extremely hostile reaction. 
Preminger's more subtle thematic preoccupations with the ‘heritage’ 
of America, has generally been overlooked. Since the film was 
hardly shown at all in Britain when it first came out, it should be 
worth anyone's while to give it a second chance. 

(Embassy, Apr. 27th ~ 30th). Ting 


The Exterminating Angel (Mexico 1962) Luis Bunuel; %. Pinal. 


Bunuéel's extremely complex film about the spiritual anc social 
paralysis of the bourgeois ruling class. A party of well-to-do 
Mexicans, assembled in a villa after a night out at the opera, are 
suddenly unable to leave the room, and soon find themselves in a kind 
of socialized Robinson Crusoe-situation, which reveals their physical 
putrescence, their secret seryual desires and perversions, as well as 
their fears and nightmares. Told like this, one might think of the 
film as merely a parable -— and schematic at that ~ of bourgeois deca- 
dence. But the power of the film is derived from sources deeper 
than our intellectual appreciation of Bunuel's ‘argument’. The 
Exterminating Angel has the psychological truth of a drean (indeed, 
the motif of the threshholé that can't be passed, is a basic drean- 
symbol of the refusal to change, and the dread of losing one's ident- 
care ae On the other hand, the film has the visual realism and the 
sequential rationality of consciousness aud intellect. The spectator 
4s thus caught both ways, especially since he is himself in a quasi- 
magic enclosure, the cinema. Bunuel confronts us not only with the 
degradation of a certain society, but also with out own ‘degradation' 
on the level of our imagination, as we live it out through the cine- 
matic medium. Fot for nothing is there a dream within the film, 
which might have come straight from Un Chien Andalou: Bunuel's bitter 
comment on the ability of the bourgeoisie to ‘appropriate’ the most 
revolutionary material, and neutralize its intent. What we cannot 
live, we dream, and the cinema helps us to dream collectively - we do 
everything, just to avoid crossing the thrsshhoic of change - and 
liberation. 

(U. of. Sussex Apr. 29th, 7 p.m.) pe 


tl 


Le Deuxiéme Souffle (France 1966) J.-P. Melville; lino Ventura, 
P., Meurisse. 


Melville is the only French director who can be said to have 
ereatively used his admiration for the Américan gangster film. His 
films are not only technically impeecable and commercial in the best 
sense, but he pursucd moral themes of extraordinary complexity, 
firmly rooted in the social ané@ psychological jungle of our society. 
His hero in Le Deuxitme Souffle is a stoical, mature and wholly 


10 
individual gangster (his personal €criture'’ is to kill his victims 
as he takes them for a ride, himself at the wheel) who, knowing 
that his €thos has had its day, nevertheless sticks to a concept of 
honour which is his doom - ironically, because those who exploit his 
sense of honour are not the newestyle corporation gangsters, but the 
police, aided by technological progress in the form of 4 pocket— 


tape recorder. The morality. of the police is lowsr than that of the 
gangster, and their violence is more inhuman. Through his gangster 


heroes, Melville criticizes the society in which he lives, not by 
condoning his hero,.nor by justifying his violence as m act of 
revolt. More intelligent and emotionally balanced than his Ameri can 
counterparts (say, the criminal heroes of Penn, Bormann, or Siegel), 
the Melville hero is not differentiated (in either ambition, psy- 
chological make-up or assumptions) from the rest of society. His 
utter solitude becomes the more universal, and the stoical accept- 
ance of his condition makes him the more tragically human. 

(BBO 2. May 2nd.) ees 


Pierrot Je Fou (Prance 1965) 3.0. Godard; A. Marina, J.P. Belmondo 


"You speak to me with words, T answer you with feelings”. 
Godard chronicles vividly the sterility and ultimate destructiveness 
oP a bourgeois intellectual cut off from all real-life activities. 


Ferdinand, married to the daughter of a rich manufactursr, meets 
NMarianre, a girl he once knew, When she comes to babysit for him and 
his wife on their way to a smart Paris party. He rebels against the 
mechanical life of the partygoers, and runs away with Marianne, who 
7s in some sort of trouble with a terrorist group anc has had to kill 
a man. they escape to the Riviera and set up a Robinson “rusne 
existence. Ferdinand writes endless paces of a novel or diary and 
ienores Varianne who, unable ts survive cut off from the world, runs 
away and gets mixed up with she geng again. Ferdinand finds her, 
she rejects him, and he shoots her and commits suicide. 


No synopsis. can do justice to the extraordinary visual end 
emotional richness of this film, and although Godard Would now 
certainly repudiate its final message that intellect and emotion can 
only be united in death, it remains one of his finest achiévements. 
(B.P.2. May 3rd. 14 p.m.) GJ. 


La Garosse a'or (France/Ttaly 1952) Jean Rénoir; Anna Magnani. 


_ This is both Renoir's most ‘theoretical’ film as well as his 
most spléndiciy ‘spectacular’ film. The cinema heré becoméss pure 
spectacle, meditating upon the rélation between art and life, as it 
meditates upon itself. ia Grosse d'Or is the most Elaborate, pro- 
found, and enjoyable film-aesthetic treatise Ever written. The 
theatre, as it appears -in La Carosse d'or is not a mirror of Lite, 


nor an imitation of life, but its own Porm of reality, which. the 


cinéma describes, and therefore analyses. To the ténsion between 
cinema and reality another dimension is added ~ that of the theatre, 


and of all the forms of the theatre Renoir has chosen tne most 
formalized genre - the Commedia dell’ arte. He has created the only 


11 
genuine suropean musical, in the sense in which the musical alone 
in its deliberate artificiality can be a serious exploration of the 
reéims of art and life, and can show the fluia transition between 
structed as a series of 


thé spsctacles are enacted. In this 
world, it is the actor who is authentic, since he assumes his role 
consciousiy, and is thue able to unmask all the false actors who 
parade in the world ~ the Vicerol, the nobles, the courtiers. And 
the actor, as soon ss h nts to 'plar a role’ in Lite; cannot but 
assume a false role, whi 


him. Tn Renoir's persp 


i 


t 
constrains him, where the theatre liberated 
h ™n § é vé, then, it is only art which has the 
trues humenity, the true ¢ rosity, the true vitality of lifé, while 
reality, both in its personal as well as social sphere, is merély 
theatre played by amateurs. plea ee 
(BBC 2 May 9th) 
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Dhe Cabinet of Dr. Caligari (Germany 1919, R. Wiene; Werner Krauss) 

The best known though not the best ( see for example Lang's 
Metropolis) of the German expressionist school of films, "Caligari" 
is the story of a fairzround artist whose somnambulists commit a 
numbcr of murders in the local town. The precise expressionist 
mise-en-scéene is naive- deriving more from pantomime than any view 
of cinema assuch. The early date of this version (there are 2 re- 
makes) is perhaps explanation enough for this naivety (unable to 
zocm Wiene often uses the device of progressively masking out more 

ie freme until a face is held in a circle in an otherwise totally 
black sereen). The effect, however, is to cur eyes perhaps a littie 
too theatrical: leaving us the unfortunate conception of expressicn- 
ism equated with fantastic sets, heavy make-up, and stylised acting 
as the only (lst alone useful and effective) constituent variables 
of the cinematic art. 

"“Caligari" and the other works of the period are still valuable 
indications of the German state of mind which resulted in Hitler’s 
rise to power. Neuroses can be made known through the full express- 
ionist use of the cinematic medium 

GH. 

(U of S Fim Soe.) April 30 


Sagdus 


and Tinsel (Sweden 1953, Tngmar Bergman; @.Bjornstrand, | 
H, Andersson}. 

Undoubtedly Bergman's early best, it displays his ost obsessions 
of that time with remarkable clarity and cinematic aplomb. A circus 
setting for a pessimistic morality play, it is pérhaps Bergman's gift 
to Fellini- but it is his in his own rightand appears even in Hour of 
the Wolf as von Sydow's degraded artist whose make-up resembles a 
clown's. The cireus is an image open to multiple interpretations 
but clearly there is something lasting about Bergman's treatment 
of his archetypes, The simplicity or “spontaneous inspiration” of 
this early film may be lost as Bergman himself continually re-examines 
the successively wider contexts of the primary subjects he deals with 
with deeper, more involved and more remote insight- yet thosw sub- 
jects remain constant, by and large, and here they can cleariky be 
seen, "This film...is one of those rare works that continue to grow 
to live with the spectator", GH. 
(USfS Film Soc, May 7th)s 


42 
Comedy Of Terrors (G.B. 1964) J.Tourneur 


A film that uses a certain genre to parody itself (as with 
the Matt Helm spy films 6tc.,) is bound to fail when the nature 
of that genre is such as to lend itself to self-parody. Horror 
films are camp - to make a camp horror film is to insult the 
audience's intelligence and to strain the limits of humour. 
Much of present day horror exists by virtue of its self-admitted 
absuddity (e.g. Hammer and cheap copies). Film companies go to 
enormous pains to turn out fearsome, suspenseful monster films 
and audiences everywhere just laugh at ‘Frankenstein Conoues 
The World’ or whatever. The horror genre has a branch that has 
just become bad imitation of the classic horror silms. Good 
horror, thank God, still exists (Corman, Terence Fisher etce). 

Jacques Toutneur can usually be relied upon to provide 
good horror (e.g. ‘Cat People' and good horror resides not 
merely in plot. Indeed the best scenes in 'Comedy Of Terrors’ 
are the pre-credit scenes and those during the storm as the 
landlord Black rises from his premature sarcophagus to seek his 
vengeance. In these the director brings a superior talent to 
his subject matter and creates true horror situations. Between 
times his insistence on pushing home the slapstick aspects until 
endurance is almost worn leaves little chance for what horror 
there is (little - even the murders are committed bu suffo- 
cation or fright) to have any effect whatsoever. Simply by 
making Narloff, Price and Lorre undertakers is not frightening 
nor is it funny. The pre-credits show what could be done with 
Price and Lorre, but Price looks tired and Peter Lorre carries 
the film - magnificently absurd. Poor Boris Karloff couldn't 
really play a straight part - now that he's dead will the horr- 
endous movie moguls let him rest? 

G.H. 


ee ce rere ro viree ane er Yan 


A short time ago a number of english speaking film makers 
latched onto the French idea of ciné-verité documentary that, 
for exanple, Chris Marker followedoyed in Cuba Si (1962). The 
Maysles prothsers followed the Beatles round New York with a 
hand-held camera (1964), Peter Whitehead took his to the Albert 
Hall for the immortal ‘underground’ poetry ‘happening’ (1965) 
and D. F,. Pennebaker followed Bob Dylan round angland on his 
conert tour of 1965. The ‘real’ Dylan is, =f course, as unreal 
as the one on his records - but nonetheless interesting, and as 
unobjective as Marker states his Cuba to be. 

The fact that out of a total enormous footage of film one 
2 hour longs interesting documentary must be constructed mili- 
tates against any idea of the director’s impartiality. No matter 
how much of his influence is denied in the shooting it will en- 
ter into the editing in inversely proportionate quantities. The 
result is that often (as with Whitehead) the only interesting 
bits are out-of-focus and underexposed and that, generally, 
conflict between the interests of subject-matter and that of 
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communication arises. I no more believe in the. impartiality of 
the film-maker than in the immediacy or the impartiality of 
the subject. After months of editing a very surly, unco-oper— 
ative Dylan comes accyuss - the one aspect of Dylan that this 
sort of film investigates is his image; in attempting to cut 
through that all one succeeds in is strengthening it even more, 

The most revealing scenes are between Dylan's manager and 
agent (Albert Grossman and Tito Burns) as they try, politely, to 
sell him to the highest-bidding T.V. company - it's worth | 
seeing for that alone. 

GH. 


ivan The Terrible Pt. 2 (USSR 1945) S.EBisenstein 


Bisenstein's iast, unfinished, work was suppressed by 
Stalin for 10 years and not released until the late "50's. By 
this time his techniave might have seemed dated, especially 
the tentative, experimental, colour sequences. Yet the classic 


composition, and sensitive cutting make it dateless. 


Ivan the Terrible, first Czar of all the Russias is shown 
as a strong man with resolution enough to unify Russia against 
her enemies. He is hampered by the machinations of the court 
nobles, the Boyars. They are sided by the only man Ivan believes 
he can trust - archbishop Peter — his childhood friend. 

Behind the theatrical, formalised, guestures, postures, ex- 
pression and speech delivery, Eisenstein places a rich, tapistry-tke, 
setting. The symbolised leadership are seen against the byzan- 
tinien background which reflects their underlying feudal 
passions. 

ivan is showm as the great saviour of his country surrounded 
by. enemies. Despite Stalin's ben, the film is basically apolo- 
gétic of Stalinism. 

Ged. & Pode 


ene a ee 


Josef Kilian (Czech 1963) P.Juracek & J.Schmidt. 


One of the few films I have walked.out of - Josef Kilian is 
a prime example of an excellent film ruined visually. A satire 
on bureaucracy it certainly is, basically. However, it achieves 
neither humour nor bite. The comic Sequences aré prolonged to 
boredom (thus, when our hero hires a cat from the cat-hire 
shop, this idea, funny as it is for a few seconds, is played to 
the bitter end; a sharper cutting technique would have terminated 
the sketch at the correct, earlier, moment). 

A forceful satirical work must sustain the general argument 
but Juracek and Schmidt present a patchwork of un-funny sketches 
cutting from one to another with no hint of a connection. 

These jumpy cuts, combined with their slower fingers on the 
tedious bits, lend a general impression of slackness. 
; Pode 


qu 
Weekend (France 1968) 3,2. Godard 


Godard's basic structural principle in Weekend is that of 
the journey.The thematic implications of this journey are more or 
less clear: from the inherent barbarity of bourgesis life to the 
explicit barbarity of the hippies, from civilized, accepted viol 
ence to overt, anti-bourseois viclencee On another level, the jour 
ney might be seen as metaphor of capitalism: in pursuit of person- 
al gain it destroys its own ideology until it is finally consumed 
by its own voraciousness. 


Seen as such a moral allegory, the film is flawed by what 
must appear as primitive didacticism and glib oversimplification. 
If, on the other hand, one follows the film's explicit logie and 
pays attention to the rapid disintecration of the film's linear 
structure in the second half, then the motif of the journey itself 
together with tne neat thematic pattern it suszested, becomes the 
object of the film's critical focus. 


In the cinema (as in the novel) the journey is a central fic 
tional device which follows a traditional mechanism of development 
and progress, and therefore arouses expectations of a movement to- 
wards a goal. As such, it embodies its own morality:based on the 
idea of linear progress, it endows personal initiative with an a- 
priori positive significance and represents the most universally 
comprehensible metaphor for the search for meaning, for the move-— 
ment towards fulfilment, the triumph of individual aspirations 
over social obstacles - in short, it is affirmative of fundamen-— 
tal cultural valués implicit in our society. (For example, the 
Western as a genre relies heavily on this function of the journey) 


The particular uses to which the motif of the journey is put 
reflectthe strong emphasis of our society on progress/purpose and 
achievement/ salvation. Godard, in whose work the motif of the jouw 
ney is predominant, has always used it to imply the rejection of 
society and therefore it appears in his films under the thematic 
Sign of escape. scape from the vroblems of identity in A Bout de 
Souffle, escape from political doubts and inner contradictions in 
Te Petit Soldat,escape from a petty life into heroic dreams in 
Band A Part, escape from the difficulties of a mature relation- 
ship in Le Mepris, and in his more recent films, the escape from 
an inhuman, chaotic society,usually the city, as in Alphaville, 
Pierrot le Fou, Made in USA. 

But whether the quest,of. which the journey is an expression 
ends tragically or not - so long as the underl:- ing mechanism is 
accepted, no critical point about the morality implicit in it can 
aspire to become an ideological critique of the society which sub 
scribes to ite And this is clearly what Godard wants to do.7T.ere- 
fore, the narrative mechanism itself is analyzed in “eekend. The 


namely to criticise a certain social morality through one 
esntral fictional devices. This means that the film is not 
moive in any sense,at least not by way of predicting what ce 


pitalism or bourgeois society ‘lead' to. 
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Weekend tries t= zharacterize the morality of the journey ©ex 
plicitly as a bourgeois morality, and therefore, to make apparent 
the ideological nature of the device itself, The journey of the. _ 
couple in Weekend is a journey to end all fictional journeys. It 
draws a constant analogy between a certain mode of action (the | 
pursuit of a purpose) and a certain mode of experience (the sti-. 
ere of expectations and needs, and their subsequent gratific 
2 ation). 


- That Godard aims at the mode of action of the pourgeoisie 

: needs little proof, and the couple display all the ‘detestable’. 
qualities of private enterprise: intolerance, ruthlessness, agres 
sion and gréed to which is joined a bored and vicious inaifference 
towards everything that does not further their particular endse — 
On the other hand, the film stimulates our expectations through’ 
the inherent dynamics of the journey, yet constantly denies gras. 
tification by systematically turning the dramatic situations in- 
side oute This means, for example, that we never see an actual — 
car crash, merely its result as a tableau, after the dramatic po- 
tential has been discarded. Likewise, the scene which would have 
peen - in the logic of the trip - the natural climax (the arrival 
at Oinville and the murder of the mother) is deliberately played 
down and drained of emotional impact. 


This method corresponds to the dual aim of presenting only . 
a strictly cinematic reality (i.e. not trying to fake life) and 
to deny the spectator allt the conventionally manipulated emotions. 
of suspense. and empathy... Wat Godard offers us -for this act of 7 
renuzetation is a reflective exercise in which we are invited to- 
participate not by passive submission but by a confrontation OF... 7 
our own preconditioned thought-habits with the explicit moral .at- 
titudes to which they correspond. In order to do this, Godard has 
to present motivations instead of emotions, figures instead of: 
characters, situations and reactions instead of story and actions. — 


The film is therefore constructed, so as to forstall consump 
tion and assimilation and produce 4° Kt2he of active reflection, 
which on an emotional level comes very near to exasperation and 
frustration. It is in this that Godard’s didacticism becomes appe 
rent, and to which his critics have reacted most strongly. How- 
ever, that this is neither gratuitous nor accidental can be seen ~ 
by analyzing certain examples from the film. 


One is the long tracking shot along the line of waiting cars — 
as the couple sets off on their tripe The camera moves slowly and 
{+ leisurely, parallel to the couple's car which pushes and hoots its 


parallel tracking - linked to our own movement as audience,that is 

to say, to our expectation and curiosity, to our desire to arrive 
at the resolution of the dramatic tension through the release of 
seeing what caused the traffic jam. Godard is giving an object les- 
son in the emotional mechanism of cinematic suspense, by visualiz- 
ing its inherent violence. It is a sick joke which is played out: 
at the expense of the audience, put fundamental to the purpose of 
Weekend, namely to confront us with our own habits as consumers of 


-.The couple, at one stage, sit on top of a garbage truck, 


16 
imageses . 


Tnversely, another scene confronts us with our cm POSSE Ti se 


Arab and. a Fegro quote revolutionary speeches to the ansie 
ard lets his couple look alternatively directly into the 
anc “ssmember' the film itself,by interspersing flashbact. 
Lisr seenes and anticipatory shots from later ones, % 
ablishing an objective identification of the « 
sudiencee Indeed, most spectators will quits : 
a _sympathy to the boredom and unconcern whi 
is a vis these pieces of revolutionary rhs 


i, it seems, deliberately creates this “emoustt: 
uum while the spokesmen of the Third = 

+s against cepitalism and white raci: 
to the unconcern and indifference One 

>rorb attacks against itself, when peor a SS one 

. ‘by extension, in works of art. By le” s : 
-- attitude towards the film at this pre 

new polemical force to the cinema a= eon 

of a radical critique of conventions. cineue. 


~oetuous dialectic of Godard's cinems steme crn “4+ 
son that the problems which concern us wiolay castes © 
“by the conventional dramatic cinema of s2e%5 
reasons, as they emerge from Weekend, ars 

he point of view of the camera, i.e. the oisvs 
Paes of his inevitably assumed objectivity, 
ape of our perception of images and the reality-va-us 
Lai ofbite to them. 


Eh will have been noticed how Weekend is fiime? 
ivcaiy in medium shots, with either a static camer cr 
ilings, deliberate and distancing. This:expr: 
aetachment on. the part of Godard's camera 5 


he : sifie function. It creates the necessary 
al ooo -rerbal-and situational ‘formulations’ whics oe 
fir, to allow a distinetion between propaganda an? S0a.y oo 4. 


“hatever is said and done in the film,. be = 
@i.i° chs quoting Stokeley Carmichel, ve it an as pee 
uc. she hippies oe Lautréamont, or 'Bmily Leonie’ tustin 
sroll and Paul Gégauff ‘quoting’ a: Mozart ay 
iSberately as a quotegand shot in such a many. 
onimarily in order to neutralize. and thus redefines 
tie = paedagogic intent. At the same time, this object: 
lectuai detachment is identified with the boredom, the v. 
of the ena who either yawn at Mogart's music or set 
Ge, oe: 
ea "oO SDS : she ‘language of the bourgeoisie. The ce 
quis is that the problems which are evoked throv 
fats: of the colonial peoples, the nature of revolu® 
the -lace of literature and of music in our presen® =- : 
vital problems, and that to be detached {as the camura me. 
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ee 
evitably be), indifferent (as the couple is) or passive ‘as spec- 
tator/consumer) is to collude with the repressive ideology of our 
present society. Thus, the detachment of Godard's camera is ite 
self shown to be suspect, and the objective impartiality is iden- 
tified with an ideological stance. Yet at the same time, Godard 
sees the refusal of the narrative structure (i.e. the dissolution 
of the journey) and the exposal of the dramatic suspense mechanian 
as the only way, of protest within the cinematic medium, short of 
abandoning any attempts of analytical confrontation with the con- 
temporary world and accepting ‘the irrelevance of art'. 


Simultaneous with an elucidation of his own position as an 
artist, Godard investigates the way our resoonse to images is pre- 
conditioned and in itself a reflection of an ideologicel choice. 
Godard's contention is that cinematic images are ineapable of 
transmitting a revolutionary content (i.e. act as as a medium for 
propasanda) because in the age of advertising and television imag 

es have not only become the limits of our awareness of the ex- 
ternal world, they have also become the incarnation of our dream 
worlds, and hence the incarnation of all conceivable alternatives, 
This méans that our will to social change is constantly frustrated 
by the way that our pdteption of the social world is manipulated 
through the images transmitted by the mass media, of which the 
cinema is an integral part. Hence, by accepting what we see (or 
rather, what we are shown) as an image of reality we commit what 
one might call the empiricist fallacy of the age of technology, 
and thus become perpetuators of the status quo,submitting even on 
the level of our imagination, to the fatalism of the consumer, 


Godard's intention in Weekend (as in his @arlier work) is 
to 6xpose this fatalistic visual fallacy by a rigorously anti- 
representational mise-en-scene. Cinema, in order to represent re- 
ality has to fake life, and thus play a constant game of decep- 
tion, Godard refuses to play this game. Weekend is constructed 20b 
as a representation of reality but as a prism of reality. Thus, 
the weekend is the reflection of the working week, the ‘violence’ 
of bourgeois society is refracted in the machine guns of the hip- 
pies, the degradation and pervertion of emotional life is mirror- 
ed in the cannibalist ritual. In the same sense, the pilé-ups, the 
the burning wrecks, the blood is not presented naively as ‘the re 

suit’ of tha specifically bourgeois way of life, but more pre- 
cisely as the visual equivalent and deliberately oblique reference 
to the emotional states which a society such as ours produces, arm 
of which its leisure activities are the s;mbolic expression. (Note 
the way in which books, tennis rackets, paint sprays and even styl 
ish clothes become aggressive weapons) Only by scrupulously avoid~- 
ing any direct (which in the cinema would mean 'symbolic') repre- 
sentation of what Godard thinks bourgeois society is, can he at~ 
tempt to convey the emotional reality of that society. (Cf his 
method in feux ou trois Choses, where the back of a radio set stood 
for Haiphong harbour, and packets of washing powder for modern 
housing estates. ) 


The cinema, as Godard has clearly recognized, does not deal 
either in ideas or in realism, it deals exclusively in emotions 
To attack a social reality, therefore, revolutionary cinema has 
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-, Thus, the lover at the beginning of Weekend ‘enjoys’ 
giri by letting her recount the détails of a scxual ofgy, »% 
having to submit to the plain nastiness and degradation wh 
‘actual experience involves. His “excite 
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ts to represent the emotional reality of frustratic: 
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effect on our imagination resides in our knowledge ths: 
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the emotional response they produce in the SPpECtanee. FAG 
say that their representational value (as a picture o:; 
in 1968) is strictly speaking, non-existent. 


Godard is not trying to pass off his images as pieces: 
n reality (A la cinéma vérité) and then make them ay 
2 of wider contexts by the way they are juxtaposed 
e he wants to construct sequences which refer to s<u 
s,by the way their reality as a:-cinematic artefact *% 
+ demonstrated (red liquid instead if blood, decoray:” 
=d corpses, staged set-pieces etc.). This cinematic vs" 
~ht be called the principle of withheld gratificati 


re 


< it in the realization, by awakening expectations 


tif of the journey and then dissolving them, by prow ls. « 
tsnce ané refusing to show it in action (A la Bonnie © 


se very expectations with the drives, emotions, hai sae 
pourgeoisie in industrialized society. 


Tn tenis way, the film tries to pierce through the 
of consumer habits and to force an awareness upc 
awareness of our specific alienation as cinemate 

°s images re-enact this alienation - and thus ative 
it -— by making it impossible to commit the fallacy 


tuce of our own perception. 
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To go t6 the cinema today, in order to be entertained, amus- 
ed, or to have one's expectations gratified - and then to be an- 
noyed if the film-maker refuse to play the clown, is ultimately to 
display the same ruthless naivety and suicidal mania as that of the 
couple on their week-end trip. It is to endorse the style of life 
and the mentality.of those whose escape route from the senseless 
struggle of everyday life subjects them during their leisure +ime 
irrevocably to the promptings of their aggressive instincts and 
immeciate appetites. The more sophisticated our needs, the more 
coarse our perception and sensibility. 


Weekend, as I have tried to show, is an analysis of this 
very mechanism of leisue and entertainment in its wider implica- 
tions, As such, it is Godard's most relevant film about the im 
possibility of freedom ~ a theme which is at the centre of all 
his films. This time, the very pursuit of freedom is denounced 
so long as it takes the same road as that of suppression and des- 
truction. And where, if not in our leisure time, do we express our 
desire for freedom? Weekend is the only possible, deadly ironic 
answer to Pierrot Le Fou. Godard shows a world where the desire 
for freedom manifests itself only as the necessity to appropriate 
and destroy, to exploit and ecnsume. The couple's pursuit of money 
is the same as Pierrot's pursuit of freedom and happiness, and 
both correspond to our pursuit of gratification in the cinema. All 
are forms of escape, and therefore submission. In a system where 
everyone feeds on one another (the hippies as much as the vicarious 
lover) the eratification of any desire (even the desire for freedom) 
becomes an act of exploitation. The cannibalism at the end of Week 
end is already contained in the voyeurism of the beginning, for = 
both are based on the practice that the only possible contact 
with the world is throucth approyvriation and consumption. In this 
sense, Weekend denounces, throuch our own experience in the cinema 
while watching the film, the way in which we consume, and therefore 
destroy whatever-resists instant assimilation. The logic of the 
couple in their behaviour towards the values implicit in litera- 
ture, art, cinema, music,intimate personal relationships, as well 
as politics and social change is the logic of the consumer. At the 
same time, Godard shows the precariousness and vulnerability of 
these=cul-tiral values their existence in a vacuum, in the face of 
the all-devouring appetite that for Godard characterizes the goal= 
directed behaviour and consciousness of our social system. We all 
want to go somewhere, but cither it's an escape or it's the pur- 
suit of primitive instincts - and both perpetuate the status quo. 


Therefore, the visible and explicit disintegration of the 
couple's journey corresponds to the destruction of the film as a 
nerrative form ("fin du cinema") and as an object of consumption. 
Weekend seems to attempt to break the vicious circle which turzs 
as ,iravions to appetites, andthe desire for freedom from 2ppressi- 
on into preed for possession. 

5 VT 

Even if the pep le make Fheal of each other, Godard has . 
done his utmost to prevent the spectator from doing the same to 
his fiin. 
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A FILM WE HOPE TO SEE SOON IN BRIGHTON: os 


Closely Observed Treims. (CSR'66) Jiri Menzel 


Everyone is expected to live up to his role. But vhat is 
the heroe's role? He is being dressed in an impressive 
unifom. One of his ancestors, ve ere told, defended the 
Charles Bridge against his country's enemies. His unele 
attempted to prevent the Gernen armies from entering 
Prague - by aypnotism. He vas run over by a tank. His 
father drove a locomotive for years and years. Now he 
spends his retirement idly watching trains go by. His 
laziness is proverbial. The uniform, into yohich.Jan is 
being helplessly dressed by his mother, is that of a sta- 
tion porter. Now he will pass avey his time on the sta- 
sion avoiding vork in the family tredition. 


The role he is expected to live up to, the one he has in- 
herited is something of a liebility, so he has to find 
one of his own. But the roles the individual tries to 
Live up to on his orn secount are in reality just ¢«s bur 
densome, just as much foisted onto him. Just as the imege 
of the hero is foised on the director by his public, or 
on the pubdlie by directors. In short, heroes are out. 
People have to find their ovn ansvers, +o achieve their 
orn understanding of things. Menzel shovs this very well: 
much of the film's effect cones from its freshness, its 
avoidance of cinema stereotypes, its apparent naivety. 


Closely observed people: ordinary, arkward, self-conscious, 
troubled, insofar us they ere troubled, by the difficult- 
ies of doing a job, getting on vith people, getting a4 
woman. In its own vay it is concemed with the problems 
of existence (to have, or not to have) but not in an ab- 
stract way. Wider significance (to be, or not to be) is 
implied, but all the time made conerete in terms of every~ 
day experience. The characters themselves make no elain 
to typify the numen condition. It is all the more & sere 
ious end brilliant film for that. Menzel hes e profound 
sympatay for insignificant people: and if the future lies 
with the working uasses, syapathy with common people is 4 
prerequisite (though not of course & guarantee) of artis~ 
tie greatness. 


Closely observed treins: the routine, the monotony of Lifes 
sn the statiou, where most of the action takes place, is 
yoven into the film. but the nood of slightly melencholy 
boredoa is artistically represented: we are not subjected 
to enuuie. In fact the texture of deily life, brilliantly 
caught by the seeaingly natural acting end direction, 
preatas fresh air into the film. The mood is always sharp 


ay 
and fresh, end this oves a lot to the becutirully clear 
photography. 


the ligat and dark sides of Life are mixed together.eex- 
aggereted no doubt, but in something Like the proportions 
of common experience. Jan's girl, his svrectheurt, 4 
to secuee hin. But he con't, ov won't. ve 
firm the eynieal view cf 415 seedy collens 
not: tO fatl to Live up to the norm insti 
nis t¢llow porter. A sequence =t the place of Masha's 
uneie, a photographer, is a reminder that people cherish 
snap shots of themselves in rigged up poses. Absurd? 
Grotesque? Yes, out deliberately to adopt a eomie pose 
every now and again mey be a necessary antidote to the 
harsh reelity of things. <A fluffed seduction is a stock 
comie Situation. But for the people concerned it is 
serious busimess. The house where they are slecping is 
demolished by &@ bomb (it's wartime). Menzel's com 
both impresses on us the seriousness of the situation 
through contrasts and puts it in perspective 
that in the uudience some ot the wenk at hear 
poor in spirit, their resistanee sapped by liughter, are 
strengthened in their understanding. 


Jan attempts to take his life. Inc brothel. The efrect 
of his action is stegzering. But at the vital moment, a 
workman, hammering outside at the bathroon wall, breaks 
through, puts in his heed, end gets an additional surprise 
~ a young man bleeding to desth in a beth full of hot 


water. 
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Jan's recovery is just as contradictory. He aecepts the 
ludicrous advice of his doctor with anaging gullzbdility. 
But it works. What he needs is an older woman. With the 
help ot his seedy vorxnete he (eventually) gets one. fhe 
cynics have it their ovn vay. But the dissolute porter 
who seduces the station telegraph operater, abuses the 
stetionnaster, patronises his young potege in a slighty 
vulgar, self-satisfied namner(not a very admirable char- 
acter) takes the task of sabotaging Gernan ammunition 
trains as a matter of course. Not so dissolute after all. 
Jan's older vomen turns up in the person of 'Victoria 
Frei¢, resistance fighter. 


The tila ends in tregedt and farce. fhe depraved porter 
is being hauled over the coals by the nazi director of 
railweys for planting 'Bahnhof' stemps sll over the tele- 
graph operater's buttocks. The youth of Geraany are figh- 
ting heroieally tor civilization while all you can do is 
ee €tc. Jan, initiated in the weys of men, acts with de- 
eision. He tells Masha who has eslled to see him, unser 
are of the situation, to wait. He has never felt such con- 
fidence. fhe precious anmunition trein, urgently needed 
for the-fight for civilization, goes up in smoke. Herr 
Direktor is epileptic: the secdy porter is killing himself 
The heroine is cheated of her hero, Comim reversal: tra- 
zie denouement. Lynn Walsh. 
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The Horror Film 


A recent spate of so-called ‘horror’ films in Brighton might 
lead us to think what it is (ir anything) that unites such widely 
diverse films as Tod Browning's "Freaks" (1932) and "Dracula" 
ees, Freddie Francis's "Dracula has Risen from the Grave' 

4968 3; Franju's "Eyes Yithout ea Face" (1959); Jacques Tourneur's 
"Comedy of Terrors" (1964); James Whale's "Bride of Frankenstein" 
(1935); Don Siegel's "Invasion of the Body-Snatchers' (1956); "I 
was a Teenage Werewolf’; "King Kong"; and a host of other such 


3 


(Hammer Films, Corman, ete.) - all of which have been shown locally 
in the past few weeks. If anything is calculated to annoy it is 
the imitation ‘horror’ ~ the cheap monster film or the film that was 


never meant to be a ‘horror’ at all. 


If there is such a genre then perhaps it would be wise to define 
its criteria. Tn the widest possible sense the horror film would 
seem to be a suspense film involving the supernatural or at least 
impossible aspects of the natural. Here of course we have diffi- 
culty in defining "suspense" or, indeed, what exactly is an "imvos- 
Sible aspect of the natural". Would we call James Bond films 
horrors, by virtue of the suspense element of the plot and the 
(really quite impossible) gadgets and physical prowess of the 
characters involved? We have, perhaps, to go back to the origins 
of this special concept of "horror" and see where it is plainly not 
science-fiction, suspense or simple ghost stories. Before that, 
however, we might note this effort worthwhile by reason of the sheer 
(often overriding) visual effect of such films — With so much 
emphasis on the visual (not disregarding the sound or narrative of 
course) the true horror film must surely be one of the primary 
Cinematic experiences. 


The horror story has its roots, obviously enough, in religion, 
folk-tale, and consequent superstitious about death, the so-called 
‘natural' order, knoWledge and morality. The classic tales of 
vampirism, mummification and zombieism have all the aspects of fear 
deriving out of the possibility of not gaining entrance to an after- 
life, of being condemned to eternal purgatory, souls in torment, the 
undead seek victims, their existence threatens the LIVING sas ANG OF 
course B aron Frankenstein's (and his ilk) threatens the dead. Each 
in their own way, Dracula and Frankenstein's monster, represents the 
very negation of all that is human - ("What is the privilege of the 


déad?" asks Alpha-60 in “Alphaville”. "To die no longer." And, 
of course, the privilege of the living - religious and mythological 
morality would have it - is to die.). More than that, they répresent 


the possibility of this humanity being destroyed utterly. They are 
thé seeds of a plague - Fosferatau's plague in Murnau's film i221, 
that of the zombies - a plague that would destroy humanity and replace 
it with mere shadows. But thé vision of a god governed world, a 
supernatural that is divine and good, is not essential to horror. 

What we have left over from our primitive religion is still more 
potent, pantheistic motifs even pervading the sophisticated romanti- 
cism of Mary Shelley's "Modern Prometheus". The "natural order", 

by divine default, is the one absolute in all the horror genre - and 


a 

that order is characterized in ee through his contradictory essence. 
A denial of that contradiction is a denial of the natural order and 
as such is doomed to a necessary destruction. Man is good and evil- 
the vampire only evil (he ‘lives’ in darkness): he feels and thinks- 
Siegel's pod people only think; he acts as well - but zombiss only 
act; he has science and mystic faith - science blind (as with Frank- 
enstein) results only in disaster, while the true combination can 
only restore the natural order (thus vampire hunter is often charac- 
terised as a man of science versed in the mystic arts). More than 
this the natural order is conceived of as good ~ hence any totally 
good man will accept it even though he may have to die ("The Greatest 
Story Ever Told" is only a horror film in a very wide sense); it is 
also mystic and the religious man need not perish, but to attempt to 
ascend beyond the order through science is the temptation of Adam. 
Prometheus stole tne fire from the heavens, Adam asked too much as 
well. The werewolf presents a succinct case for a definition of the 
horror genre - for he contains within himself both contrapositions 
of the natural order in man: the dialectical opposites isolated be- 
come alternately his exclusive nature. The werewolf is man and 

( separately) not-man; as not-man he must be destroyed but as surely 
as Svil cannot exist without goo? so the reverse is true and the man 
must di¢ With the beast - the love with the hate and, ironically, 
through an act of hate from a loved one. So the logical conclusion 
Of the horror theme is the destruction of humanity, of the natural 
order, for that itself cannot exist without its negation. As surely 
as Dr. Jekyll's potion is the basis for a horror story, so is Roger 
Corman's acid in "The Trip" yet the essence of the horror genre is 
not the retention of the duality within the individual psyche but is 
a definite physical embodiment of it without. When Nosferatau is 
destroyed we are only told by means of a title that the town is re- 
stored to normality - we do not see it ~ for just as we can look 
through the vampire so he is shown to be only shadow and his des- 
truction (together with his destroyers) can in no way restore normal- 
ity. Mevertheless his presence is shown on the screen and he enters 
most solidly into spatial rélationships. An intemal aspect of man 
is given extension and is externslised. 


Most assuredly the horror genre belongs to expressionist cinema, 
The heyday of horror belongs to the German expressionist school (not-. 
ably Wiene , Murnau, Wegener and Christensen and Dreyer in Denmark) 
with films such as "The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari"® ('19), *Nosferatau 
('22), "The Golem" ('17, '20), "Witcherart through the Ages" ('22) 
and "Vampyr" ('31) and later, by diffusion, to the early 30's in the 
U.S.A., (“Dracula", "Frankenstein", "King Kong’, "The Wolfman", etc.). 
The expressionist traits of heavy (almost grotesque) symbolism, fan- 
tastic content and formal anti-realism combine in their specific 
function as natural to the horror film. "The phenomena on the 
screen are the phenomena of the soul" is how Carl Hauptmann charact- 
erized expressionist films, and if horror is to be anything more than 
an empty structure (and its origins and the availability of a constant 
thematic unity in interpretation suggest it is) than the phenomena 
on thé screen are to be seen as representations of phenomena of a 
primitive soul. 
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Recently Durgnat pointed out that precise horror themes tend to 
reflect the socio-historical context in which they are prevalent. 
Thus early German expressionist déalt with authority figures 
("Nosferatau" (?)); depression U.3.A. with monsters (?); post-Korean 
war U.3.A. with amorphous blobs and mind-stealers etec., ete. Be 
that as it may - and I would hardly put Browning's Dracula or even 
the Wolfman on a par with Frankenstein and Long even if I knew why 
monsters were relevarit to the depression ~ the distinctions seem too 
fine and aré perhaps related to something else, such as national 
traits, scientific advances (e.g. space-travel) ete. Furthermore, 
however you care to interpret specific images (and remember, inter 
pretation will vary as much with .socio-histovrical context as imag: ) 
gencral themes remain constant. That is, géneral. themes relatec to 
concepts of "natural order", "good and evil”, "the know and the 
unknown", remain the constant concern of horror films Gf they are of 
any worth) ~ how these are applied or used, on what specifie criteria 
we jucdee things to be good or a part of the natural order or even 
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known depend on socin-historical, scientific, aesthetic (and so on) 


contexts. Thus the samé image can be interpreted in different 
contexts (whether temporally coincident or not) in totally different 
fashions -— last year's Dracula means something different then than 


now, and for you than it does for me but he is always related to a 
general. conception of evil(say). A good horror film should not only 
(perhaps not at all) frighten us when we are young and leave us un- 
affected. when we grow older. Perpaps we no longer fear Whale's 
Frankenstéin~monster but feel a certain subtle sympathy and even 
Dracula is no longer a creature of terror but recognized as a pro- 
jection of ourselves. The object of horror should not be to 
terrorize without reason, but to bring the primitive fears into a new 
Tight. 


To serve thé purposes of catharsis relations which are formerly 
internalized and implicit are to be externalized and made explicit. 
To this end the phenomena of the sereen are to be projections of the 
ohenomena of the primitive soul. Whale's discourse on the social 
outcast is perhaps all the more effective for being less naturalistic 
than any of Penn's works. Tn such a situation our reaction can be 
stronger, less parochial and more easily understandable simply because 
the image we are presented with is less equivocal if less represent- 
ational of any real or possible situation. Franju on publie 
personas in "Eyes Without a Face" is perhaps, in the same fashion, 
more effective than Bergnan in "Persona" - although, as “Hour of the 
Wolf" showed the horror medium is something that Bergman ean make 
Fine use of. The mask is never quite authentic enough, it is only 
in the réjection of the stilted relationships that require it that 
freedom in any sénse can ensue. The process of creating that mask 
is ultimately contrary to the "natural order" and is the doing of 
evils to hide evils already done -— thus it is carried on in the sar- 
cophague of a house that traps (until the last scene) yet another 
outcast whose image - like that of the cinema itself - is never seen 
by its owner nor has it any features but the canéra’s searching eyes 
(Note the scene in the Operating theatre whén Christianes hideous 
face fills the screen). This house brings us back to the classic 


horrors and we note two significant points: 


gic 
Firstly the very subject matter of the images themselves are, in 

the interpretation of the HOLLOr. Li ins. bar way Or symbolic signs for 
internal qualities - good or €vil cannot be shown on the seréen as no 

internal states can be. The expressionist style converts these in- 
to archetypical symbols - Pranju's girl is purity, lové, goodness ~ 
itself as Frankenstein's monster is innocence and altruism; Dracula 
is €vil, lust, possessiveness as Kong is love, tendérness and 
generosity. The forces of darkness enntest the forces of good and 
like as not, the battleground will be a multi-corridored old mansion, 
with secret passages and doors through which the hero/heroine fear~ 
fully treads exploring his/her own mind and in which the hero/heroine 
Will prevail at the cost of losing his/her innocence and niave love 

a wife or husband) - Finally emerging into the daw of a new day or 
the dark of an endless night. 


Secretly Or course, the film presents us with spatial relation- 
ships between these images and a whole gamut of other equally in- 
seperable related components that need enter into any interoretation. 
Space, as Kant said, is the external condition of perception ("the 
“orm of outersense”) and time the internal ("the form of innersense"). 
The spatial form of a frame is translated into a temporal form — one 
Frame is an instant in time and the quantitative conditions imposed 
on the formal rélationship within the frame are symbolic signs 
betweer us (the audience) and the Signified qualitative relations 
which are interpretable in inferential forms. in this way,a long 
shot (single frame) for cxample is a spatially quantitative relation- 
ship (smallness in relation to total area) between the object held 
ang its environment. ve can interpret this as an internal relation-—- 
ship of inclusion between the idea of temporal insignificance and 
temporal significance — thus the object is seen as an impermanent 
element of a relatively permanent world. tn close up the object 
becomes thé world and thus the idea of subjective states which deter— 
mine the world is implied, On top of all this, Symbolic elements 
dike colour, lighting, foeus and so on. become representative of 
qualitative conditions to be attached to the frane-content (e.g. hazy 
focus: msntal fogginess, bright direct lighting: revelation of 
inner state or clarity of thought etce., red tint: associations of 
blood). Further, the expressionist thesis would eontinue that the 
relations between successive frames are significant - in this way 
Corman uses tracking, panning and Jump outs to heighten the atmos- 
phere sf exploration (the external discovery becomes an internal un- 
covery), association between images and shock. A s@quence of frames 
with the camera held still and no change in focus or lens angle will 
Simply show a sequence of spatial relations changing within the frane- 
thus the content, as it Were, rearranges itsélf in space and the 
sequence of instants (which we characterize as horizontal) represents 
a change With time in the nature of the rélationship portrayed (as 
Christiane walks into the woods at the énd of “Byes Without a Pacett 
we observe how she is qualitatively changing in relation to her past— 
she becomes freer the further she gees from the house and yet nearer 
total unfreedom as she walks into the dark - as she quantatively 
distances herself from the house). 
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A seauence of frames in which the camera moves but the objects 
do not (vertical) represents a qualitative changé in our relation- 
ship to the objects or relationshids portrayed (so a tracking move- 
ment forward is a deepening of our understanding of the objects 
portrayed as a zoom-in suddenly forces us to re-evaluate the object 
shown). Thus this vertical change is similarly interpreted as 
qualitative. Cutting is a vertical movement which forces us to re- 
evaluate our relationship with the object portrayed as we see most 
clearly in montage effects or as the quantitative representation of a 
qualitative change in viewpoint. 


Thus, together with all the equipment of mise-en-scéne - lights, 
filters, make-up, even locations éte., ete., the cinematic treatment 
of horror themés requires the complete quantitization of qualitative 
conditions. The, ? believe, large themes of horror can only be 
effectively treated and experienced (as belonging, at least, to a 
horror genre if not as the only effective way of treating such themes) 
through a use of the cinematic medium at one of its extremes - that of 
expressionism. in expressionistic cinema everything that appears on 
thé seresn serves the function of symbolising an abstract quality of 
an individual or a group or a situation. The structure of appear- 
ances symbolises the relations between qualities and each other and 
qualities and audience, 


The value of expressionism for horror lies in the abstract 
nature of general horror themes (that mark them off as distinctively 
of thé horror genre - such as tempering the the "natural order") and 
the facility with which expressionism can transmit these abstract 
ideas and relationships through the creation of a conerete and sus- 
penseful story. | 


Gary Herman 


By 
PHIIM+PHILM+PHILM+PHILM+PHTLM+PHILM+PHILM+PHILM+PHILM+PHILM+PHILM 


In connexion with the Brighton Festival this year, the 
Brighton Film Theatre is showing two special seasons: from 
May 5th to May 70th they will have a programme of Czech films 
- altogether chewvmdifferent films in six days. A few years back, 
the NF? in London ran a very successful Czech season, and some 
of the films have been included in the Brighton programme. 


Very little information is available on the individual 
films, but perhaps the most important films are those of 
Nemec (The Party and the Guests), Chytilova (Daisies) and 
Podalsky (Never Strike A Yoman Even With A FlOws=J, toge- 
ther with the compilation film rearls OF The Deep, on which 
all the major directors seemed to have co-operated. Missing 
from the programme is, unfortunately, the film by Menzel Close- 
ly Observed Trains. We have therefore included a (p) review of 
it in this issue, in the hope that the BFT will put it on some 


time in the future. 


During the week of May 12th to May 17th, there will be a 
season of 'Jazz Age' films at the BFT. Some are obvious cult - 
films, such as Son Of The Sheik, Everereen etc., but there is 
also Raoul Walsh's first film Giuic® SF Pagdad (though not,alas, 
his excellent Roaring Twenties), Wellman™s Public Enemy, and 
Hitchcock's Blackmail (though how that got into the ‘Jazz Age! 
programme is a matter of pure conjecture). More of tkis pro- 
gramme in our next issue. 


At the same time, the Curzon is running its own Classic 
Sestival, with a number of very interesting items. Two Hisen- 
stein films (Ivan The Terrible pt.2, Alexander Nevsky), two 
Hitcheocks (The Birds, and a rare one — Under Capricorn), an 
excellent Losey double bill (Accident and Blind Date), a 
Jaques Tourneur Build My Gallows High (better kmown as Out of 
the Past), plus Kobayashi'’s Harakiri - and - Bresson's Au Haz-— 
ard Balthazar, the masterpiece we didn't see in the BresSon sea- 
son last term at the University. (All from May 7th - May 18th). 

During the Classic Festival and henceforth for all Friday/ 
Saturday late night shows, admission price for students at the 
Curzon will be 4/- for all seats, on presentation of student card. 


attention eo cwo particalar ilim programmes which they are show- 
LnS “urine tae coming torisis one is an evening of newsreel 
mace..al Crom the US, concesned with Black Power, the Pentagon 
Demonstration, and Columbia University. Mes 77h, 11.45) the othe 


er film for the 'spscialist' is Don't Look Back, a documentary 
made around and with Bob Dylan. Tt was Shown to an enthusiastic 
crowd at this year's London Film Festival.( May 3rd/4th, 11.15) 


Owing to the fact that most of our contributors and help- 
ers will be busy with finals of one form or another, we are in 
urgent need of cinéphile first and second year students, and we 
are willing to pay for the more onerous tasks connected with pro- 
duction. Anyone interested, please contact us as soon as possible. 
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RATING OF FIIMS _. 


Reviewed TE. 
Weekend XXX 
The Miracle Worker SOX 

Previewed 


The Oldest Profession 


The Savage lye fe) 
Ta Ronde 
The Loneliness of a Long- 
distance Runner. x 
Alphaville OOK 
The Exterminating Angel co 
Te Deuxiéme Souffle xx 
Pierrot Le Fou XK 
La Carosse d'Or XXX 
Sawdust and Tinsel XXX 
Cabinet of Dr Caligari xc 
Ivan The Terrible II xxx 


Don't Look Back 


wxxx excellent 
x very good 
xx good 

a interesting 


fe) pad / uninteresting 


e) 


XXX 


SOO 


G.H. 


Do:4 


XXX 


x 


